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zr NIAGARA IN WINTER. 2S 


Habit, if not resisted, soon becomes 
necessity. Sr. AUGUSTINE. 


NEW YEAR CHIMES. 


Crasu! clash! peal the bells; 
New Year life their welcome tells, 
Wealth of sunny days to be. 
Sing the joy-bells gleefully : 
“Golden hours and days we give, 
Hours and days in which to live 
In the ways of truth and right.” 
So the bells ring forth with might, 
Heralding a future bright ; 

Clash! clash! peal the bells. 

G. WeATHERLY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


GIRLS’ RIGHTS. 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 
BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


HE three girls had started together 
in the grammar school, not as 
friends, hardly as schoolmates, but 

just because it so happened. One of them, 
Mollie by name, was nearly seventeen. In 
later life she liked to explain that as a 
child she had buried her father, her young- 
est baby and her middle-aged brother, 
which prevented her “from keeping at 
books consecutive.” After family affairs 
were straightened out, her mother had 
insisted on her going steadily to school, 
until now, independent yet ill at ease, she 
and her companions stood in line waiting 
to receive their diplomas. Frequently she 
glanced uncomfortably at the girl in the 
next row, whose graceful but rather 
haughty bearing indicated that she was a 
“society girl.” 

They had never agreed, Mollie always 
thought Rose meant to snub her, whereas 
Rose hardly realized that Mollie existed, 
and was eagerly looking forward to finish- 
ing her education at a private school, where 
she would meet only her own class of 
friends. Both were so absorbed in their 
own thoughts that they forgot to clap when 
the valedictory ended. 

Yet the speaker was a good friend to 
both of them. Her self-chosen topic had 
been “The Rights of Girls,’ —the right 
to love and the right to serve. The paper 
had disappointed Mollie and Rose; for the 
former had taken it for granted that Fanny 
would talk about the rights of the poor girl 
to have as good a time as any one else, and 
the latter had supposed that Panny would 
defend the rights of the society girl to 
have a better time than any other person. 
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After the diplomas had been presented, the girls 
gathered in groups to bid good-by to each other. 
Mollie clutched hers as if afraid some one would take 
it from her, saying, “{f I had n’t got this, I’d have 
gone to the school committee about it; I ought to 
have had it two years ago.” 

“Youre always standing up for your rights, and 
never getting them. Why don’t you take things 
serenely, like Miss Nugent?” (The society“girl was 
seldom called by her first name.) “She holds her 
diploma as if it were a fan.” 

“Tt won’t be of any use to me,” said Rose, hearing 
her name. “I’m going to a private school.” 

“Yon won’t associate with us any longer,” ex- 
claimed Mollie, scornfully. 

Rose looked as if she would like to answer if it 
were not beneath her dignity ; but, unobserved, Fanny 
put her arm round Rose’s waist, and under the 
friendly touch the girl’s aggressive attitude softened. 

“To what private school are you going?” asked 
one of Rose’s admirers, whose greatest ambition was 
to do likewise. 

“Miss Potts’s. My name is on the list, only papa 
said I must first have a public school foundation, 
whatever that means. Where are you going?” she 
asked quickly of Fanny. 

“To the high school.” 

“Why don’t you come with me, and get through 
sooner ?” 

“ Because,” and Fanny hesitated, “ because I’m an 
American.” One of the girls whistled. “ Because 
if we would all study and grow up together there 
would not be so much class feeling.” 

“Tf all society girls were like you,” said Mollie, 
“no one would care who had money and who had 
not; but it is the other kind of society girl who 
makes us cross and—” 

“What are you going to do?” interrupted Fanny, 
for the sake of peace. 

“T’m going right into the dressmaking business. 
I’ve got an order already,” answered Mollie, in 
genuine business manner. 

“Come and sew for me,” pleaded Fanny. 

“And for me also,” begged several. 

“T suppose you would not condescend to sew for 
me,” said Rose, who was as anxious to make as good 
a bargain as any one else. 

“You would always be remembering who you were 
and who Iwas. When you can forget it, send for 
me, and Ill come; for your money is as good as 
any one’s.” 

Again did the touch of Fanny’s hand help the 
bitter words to end in gentle tones. All laughed, 
but each one made Mollie promise to come and sew 
for her; and then they went their various ways. 
Years after, many of them remembered that their 
different thought about life began to shape itself in 
the grammar school when Fanny spoke for the right 
to love and the right to serve. 
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Ina few days Mollie appeared at Fanny’s house, 
with more of a business air than was necessary. She 
jerked her sewing-apron out of her bag, fastened a 
pincushion to her waist, tied her scissors to her belt, 
and thrust two cents on the table, saying, “That’s 
for the case of scissors you gave me Christmas. Now 
I’ve bought them of you.” Fanny looked at her in 
surprise as she added, “ Don’t you know that scissors 
cut friendship if you take them as a gift? So I buy 
them. I wasn’t so particular about the pennies be- 
fore, cause we went to school together; but now I’m 
a working-woman, it’s different.” 

As Fanny saw through the pride into her friend’s 
superstition, she took the money, saying, “1’ll put it 
into my pocket, and look at the moon over my right 
shoulder to-night, and then Ill be lucky through the 
month.” : 

Both girls felt awkward as they stood by the work- 
table, but both spoke at once about the pretty stuff 
that lay upon it, and so, soon and naturally, one was 
taking the other’s measure for a dress. Everything 
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went easily till some friends came to ask Fanny to go 
down town with them. 

“Don’t bring them up here,” exclaimed Mollie, as 
she recognized their voices. “I’m all right if I can 
be let alone, but I’ve got to get used to things. 
Don’t look as if you pitied me. Just go off quick.” 

Fanny hesitated, and went*slowly downstairs, more 
troubled than ever about the right and wrong of 
social distinctions. She fancied she heard a sound 
from Mollie, something between a groan and a sob. 
Whichever it was, not a tear fell on Mollie’s work as 
in those few moments she fought so fierce a battle 
with herself and against wealth and social position 
that when Fanny came back she wondered how 
Mollie could have grown to look so old in so short a 
time. 

“Té won’t be so hard again,” said Mollie, when the 
day’s work was over. “Of course you are my friend, 
but I am a working-girl.” 

“Only as we all are,” added Fanny. “ You work 
for pay, I for love; but as your, money helps your 
mother, we both work for love.” 


(To be continued.) 


He enjoys much who is thankful for little A 
grateful mind is a great mind. SECKER. 


ANOTHER YEAR. 


ANOTHER year of setting suns, 
Of stars by night revealed, 

Of springing grass, of tender buds 
By winter's snow concealed. 


Another year of summer’s glow, 
Of autumn’s gold and brown, 
Of waving fields, and ruddy fruit 
The branches weighing down. 


Another year of happy work, 
That better is than play, 

Of simple cares, and loye that grows 
More sweet from day to day. 


Another year of baby mirth, 
And childhood’s blessed ways, i 
Of thinker’s thought, and prophet’s dream, 
And poet’s tender lays. : 


Another year at Beauty’s feast, 
At every moment spread, 

Of silent hours when grow distinct 
The voices of the dead. 


Another year to follow hard 
Where better souls have trod, 
Another year of life’s delight, 
Another year of God. 
Joun W. Cnapwicx, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE STORY OF HECTOR. 


BY ANNA G. PEARSON. 


ID you ever think of it 7— dogs lives are stories, 
just like people’s; you know each one of our 
lives, if it were written by some one who 

truly loved us, would make a beautiful story. 

God is always making good things happen, which 
wise and good people see and weave into stories. 

Now, if we love dogs, we can see that God orders 
their lives too, and makes good things happen to 
them. 

Four little children lived far up in the Rocky 
Mountains. The little log-cabin home was in a 
cosey canyon, beautiful with flowers and trees, and 
huge rocks and cliffs, and a tumbling, dashing, spark- 
ling mountain brook, 

But few children lived near, and you can easily 
imagine that the thing these children might most 
desire for a companion would be a dog. 


One day, what should come to them but a dear 
little round woolly ball of a puppy, and this is the 
way he came. 

Papa Brainard had gone higher up into the moun- 
tains to a ranch house to attend to some business; 
there he saw the hero of our story for the first time. 
He was lying cuddled up with two other puppies, a 
brother and sister. 

“You can have them all,” the ranchmen said. “I 
will take them,” said Mr. Brainard, “for my neigh- 
bor wants two for cattle dogs,” so the three puppies 
were put into a gunny sack,—two in one end and 
one in the other, —and the sack tied to the horn of 
Mr. Brainard’s saddle, and were soon started on the 
journey to their new homes. 

Down they went, through canyon and mountain 
torrent, and over great hills to Mr. Brainard’s home, — 
in fact, they travelled over the very road, through 
the great Hardscrabble Canyon, that “ Nellie,” in the 
story of “Nellie’s Silver Mine,” passed over as she 
went to Wet Mountain Valley; indeed, the puppies 
were born very near to where Nellie’s home must 
have been. 

It is quite likely that the puppies wondered what 
the journey really meant: they probably did not 
enjoy the jostling up they got in the gunny sack, 
particularly as they could not even get a glimpse 
of the scenery; but something always happens after 
we have had a particularly hard time, that more 
than makes up to us for any suffering we have had 
to endure. I know that the love one dog received 
from the children at his new home was more com- 
pensation than he had ever dreamed of. 

He was given the name Hector,—not from any 
appropriateness, but for about the same reason that 
parents name their children “ George Washington ” 
or “Thomas Jefferson,” because they hope their 
children will attain to like greatness; so it was hoped 
that Hector might be as valiant as his namesake of 
old, even if he was only a Scotch collie. 

He grew very fast, and tried in every way to be 
useful. He was never happier than when he could 
look lovingly up into the children’s faces after he 
had been chasing away strange horses and cattle. 
He would bark with great ferocity if he even smelled 
a coyote near, and once when his own father had 
come many miles with his mistress to make a visit, 
Hector summarily chased him out of the yard. 

I am sure he never dreamed of greatness or of 
any other home than the lonely one in the great 
mountains. He simply did his duty day by day, 
loving his little masters and mistresses, faithfully 
attending them in their rambles over the mountain 
sides, or wading the brook with them, always 
doing as he was told, and anxious to please and do 
right. Sometimes his fare was very scarce, and for 
a whole day he would haye nothing but brown bread 
to eat. This did not make him seem any the less 
anxious to serve those he loved. 

I wish I could write as well of his brother and 
sister; but their lives would make anything but a 
beautiful story. Iam even sorry to think of them, 
so different from Hector’s is the story of their lives. 

‘They seemed to care only to eat and play, and 
regarded no one’s good but there own; they were 
like some people, of no use whatever to the commu- 
nity. Well, you know what bees always do with 
the drones, and that society has no use for idle, sel- 
fish people. Among other bad habits these dogs 
had, was that of gadding about the neighborhood, 
and annoying other dogs that were useful, and even 
trying to get them to be idle. People will not stand 
everything. One day a dreadful thing happened: 
a ranchman, who had been annoyed beyond all meas- 
ure, took down his rifle and put an end to the life 
of Hector’s only brother, and buried his body in his 
back garden; the sister seemed to learn a lesson 
from this, and became a somewhat better dog. 

You know God tells us that if we are faithful over 
our every-day duties we shall be given higher things 
to do, and shall receive greater honor. You would — 


\ 
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hardly think this was true of dogs, but I suppose it 
must be; at least it was in Hector’s case. 

Here he was, only a good little Scotch collie, 
tucked away off up in the mountains, 

He had seen but few people, and did not know 
there was such a thing as a town, much less a rail- 
road, with its great noisy engines and cars. But 
there was a great surprise in store for him, just as 
there always is for those who are faithful in duty. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brainard suddenly made up their 


minds that they would go and live in Denver, and of- 


course that meant that Hector was to go too; he 
had come to be too much of a member of the family 
to be left behind. 

At this moment, you may say, life began in real ear- 
nest for Hector. He made the journey out of the 
mountains on top of a great load of boxes, and was 
so terrified, from the start, that nothing but being 
held tight in the children’s arms would pacify him. 
This time he had a good view of the scenery, which 
seemed to be as great a pleasure to him as his ter- 
ror would allow. But when he got to the small town 
where his friends were to take the train for the 
city —I will leave you to imagine his surprise. 

Here were houses, seemingly to him without 
number; he had been used to but one. Here, too, 
were dogs, swiftly moving vehicles of all kinds, and 
people, —so many that he could not look at all of 
them at once, and gave up and looked at no one. 
At the cabin, if Hector had seen any one approach- 
ing, and had not barked, he would have considered 
himself derelict in duty. But the trains! They 
filled him with unspeakable, or perhaps I should 
have said unbarkable, wonder and terror; to and 
fro the great monsters went past the station, making 
hideous screeches and noises. 

Bad as this was, Hector did not dream that still 
worse was to come to him; that is, that he had to 
get inside one of these dreadful things and stay 
with it for a long time, and that, too, without his 
little friends; but all this really did happen. 

Now, here again this is just like what is always 
happening to people. When we think that the most 
dreadful thing that can happen, has happened 
to us, something else still worse comes, and after 
it is all over we look back and find that it was 
really something good that had happened, only, at 
the time, we had not seen it so. 

Well,— would you believe it ?— Hector went, on 
his arrival in the city, to a big hotel, and was at once 
received with distinction and fed on the fat of the 
land. Sometimes the family ate at a restaurant, 
and if Hector was uot brought along, the waiters 
were very much disappointed, for he was so well 
behaved that they were glad of his company, and 
here, too, he was given the best. 

After a short time the family went to housekeeping, 
and Hector’s good fortune still attended him, for 

\the neighbors fed and loved him almost as much 


as his own people did. 


He has learned to be very city-wise, and can find 
his way home from anywhere down town, and seems 
to know just how far he can trifle with a street car. 
His good fortune will quite likely continue, for pros- 
perity has not spoiled him in the least; he never 
eats too much, is very particular about the company 
he keeps, and still prefers his home to idle gadding 
about. 

Should you come to Denver, you may be able to 
catch a glimpse of Hector, for little girls sometimes 
say to their mothers, “O Mamma! do see that pretty 
Scotch collie!” 


THE FAREWELL OF THE OLD YEAR. 


Wuen the moments of friendship are numbered, 
How oft it appears 

That the love which in laughter has slumbered 
Awakes now in tears! 
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We are friends that have journeyed together 
Long time, you and I; 

Through sunshine and stormiest weather, 
But the Old Year must die. 


And awhile in your hearts will awaken 
_ A bitter regret ; 
And the paths that your feet have forsaken 
You cannot forget, 


Yet I pray you to mourn not my going, 
Though we have been friends ; 

What am I but one billow, whose flowing 
Has touched shore and ends ? 


And the tale of my joy and my sorrow 
Lives but as the trace 

Of the waves, that the tides of the morrow 
In turn shall efface. 


Yet I leave you, as waves leave their treasures 
Of coral and shell, 

A gift, passing sorrows and pleasures, 
Our friendship to tell. 


I leave you the friendships, whose growing 
Has been from my birth; 

There is naught that the tide brings in flowing 
Can equal their worth. 


For as shells from the murmurs of ocean 
Steal echoes that last, 
So in friendship is stirred the emotion 
Of years that are past. 
Francis Wittiam BourpiLion. 


For Brery Other Sunday. 
A BABY-BIRD IN SEPTEMBER. 
BY HARRIET EE. RICHARDS. 


REDDIE, O Freddie, come quickly! Hurry!” 
shouts Nellie, as she rushes through the house 
in search of her ten-year-old brother. 

“Here lam. What’s the rush?” answers Freddie, 
from the armchair in front of the blazing wood fire 
in the dining-room. 

“() Freddie, do come to the garden! I have found 
something so lovely !” 

“Pshaw! It’s only a flower,” answers Freddie; 
“pring it in. Wonder the frost did not kill it last 
night.” 

“Tt ’s not a flower; it’s a dear little living, breath- 
ing, beautiful something, and it’s crying. 1711 not 
tell you any more about it, but do come and see it!” 
And away flew Nellie. 

Freddie’s curiosity was excited ; so, lazily dragging 
himself from the comfortable ‘Ghate he followed 
Nellie to the garden. There, sure enough, was a 
dear little baby-bird, nestled among the leayes on a 
branch of the old apple-tree. The sun shone brightly 
and warin, and birdie was getting quite comfortable; 
but it must have been a cold eet for the little 
creature. 

Fred indeed was surprised. “ Why,” he said, 
“how did this happen? I thought all the birds 
built their nests and hatched their eggs in June and 
July.” For a moment he thought it might be an- 
other miserable English sparrow come to life. But 
no, its little breast was pale yellow, and its back 
a brownish-yellow; its tiny beak was white and 
chubby, and, oh, how he did open it wide and ery for 
mamma to come and bring it some food! 

Pretty soon, “Babie! babie!” And there they 
’spied mamma on the pear-tree, much troubled to see 
a big boy and a little girl so near her pretty baby. 

“Come, Freddie,” said Nellie, “we will hide back 
of the currant-bushes, and then we can see her feed 
birdie.” 

A few moments of quiet waiting ; then, “ Che-wee! 
che-wee!” and over the garden wall, with an wp and 
down flight, comes the mother-bird, straight to the 
tree where her baby waits with wide- ig sax mouth for 
the food she has brought him, 
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Freddie is delighted, but he wants this mystery 
explained, — wants to know what bird it can be that 
is so late in rearing her family. “Nellie,” he says, 
“Tam going to run over to Uncle Henry’s, and get 
him to come and see this bird and tell.us about 
him.” S 

Freddie found Uncle Henry too busy to come to 
the garden, but glad to hear about the bird. 

“You say your bird is brownish-yellow on 
back, pale yellow underneath, and wings and 
with black markings, and that he was feeding 
young bird +” 

“Yes, Uncle Henry, that is right.” 

“Well, Fred, you have made the acquaintance of 
our American goldfinch, or thistle-bird, as some 
people like to call him, because he likes the thistle- 
seeds. In the autumn, along the country roadsides, 
we never come to a thistle-patch but we find a merry 
party of goldfinches feeding. ‘They are one of our 
most interesting birds, and stay with us all the year 
round. In summer-time, or from April to the middle 
of September, the father-bird wears a bright yellow 
coat, a black cap, and black wings and tail; but as 
winter approaches he doffs his bright colors, and 
assumes the modest dress of his wife. He now is in 
winter attire, and so much do the parent-birds look 
alike that you would have difficulty in distinguishing 
one from the other. 

“Most of the birds, as you know, build their nests 
and raise their little families in June; but the gold- 
finches wait until August, when the flowering plants 
have ripened their seeds, and the milk has formed in 
the grain; for the goldfinches belong to the large 
family of finches, who feed on seeds, and have short, 
thick, strong bills especially made for them to crack 
open the seeds. 

“But your goldfinch seems to be late this year. I 
think perhaps the birds built their nest in August, — 
a pretty affair of plant-down and threads woven 
tightly together, and lined very carefully with cow’s 
hair; but I fear that when the mother-bird had laid 
her pretty light blue eggs in it, and was making such 
happy plans for her babies, some thoughtless boy 
espied the nest, and thought he would like to have it 
to take home, ‘Then he climbed the maple-tree, took 
the nest from its resting-place, and carried it away. 
Oh, the poor birdies, how they cried and mourned! 
But soon they decided to make the best of it, start 
again, build a new nest, and lay some more -pretty 
eggs; and I think your goldfinch in the garden is 
one of the babies from the last nest.” 

“Thank you very much, Uncle Henry, I should 
like to hear more about the birds, but Iam afraid 
they will fly away before I get back, and I do want 
to see them again. Good-by.” 
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As ships meet at sea a moment together, when 
words of greeting must be spoken, and then away 
upon the deep; so men meet in this world: and I 
think we should cross no man’s path without hailing 
him, and if he needs, giving him supplies. 

BEECHER, 


COME, LITTLE LEAVES. 


“Come; little leaves,” said the wind one day, 
“Over the meadows with me and play. 

Put on your dresses of red and gold, 

For the summer is gone and the days grow cold.” 


Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s low call, 

Down they came fluttering, one and all. 

Over the fields they danced and flew, 

Singing the soft little songs they knew. 

Dancing and whirling the little leaves went ; 

Winter had called them and they were content. 

Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds, 

The snow laid a coverlet over their heads. 
Grorce Cooprr, in “ The Werner Primer.” 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A FAIR-WEATHER FRIEND. 


BY GERTRUDE MORTON. 


Tue cars were warm and stuffy, and the 
woman with the baby looked tired, though 
the baby himself laughed and crowed as 
though a long journey in an ill-ventilated 
car was the best joke in the world. Behind 
the wornman and the baby sat a young girl 
reading. She was a rather pretty girl, and 
she looked happy, good-natured, and serenely 
content, as though life had treated her gently 
and she returned the compliment by trying 
to make other people enjoy themselves. In 
front of the woman with the baby sat an- 
other girl. This young woman had a calm, 
rather cold face. She did not seem to take 
much interest in her fellow-passengers, but 
looked drearily out of the window from time 
to time. 

As the train rolled on, the girl behind the 
baby put down her book, attracted by the 
irresistible cooing and gurgling, and look- 


A STREET 


IN 


JERUSALEM. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SMILE. 


Just a little mayflower blooming, 
Nothing more; 

Yet it makes the pine woods sweeter 
Than before. 


Just a smile of recognition, 
Nothing more ; 
Yet it makes the world seem brighter 
Than before. 
Anniz H. Youna. 


Genius unexerted is no more genius than a bushel 


of acorns is a forest of oaks. BEECHER, 


ing over the back of the seat began to make 
friends with the cherub. The cherub re- 
sponded quickly, and in another moment the 
yellow-haired maiden got up and lifted the 
baby into her own seat. How relieved 
the mother looked, and what a good time 
the two had! They laughed and talked — 
that is, the girl talked and the baby laughed 
— until the other occupants in the close car 
caught the infection and smiled in sym- 
pathy, —all except the uninteresting girl, 
who continued to gaze stolidly out of the 
window. Meanwhile the tired little mother 
slept. 

After a time the baby’s laugh grew less 
frequent. Presently he began to scold and 
fret, and at last his little mouth puckered, 
his eyes overflowed with tears that he tried 
in vain to keep back, and he burst into a 
prolonged wail. The mother awoke with a 
start. With a cry of dismay the yellow- 
haired girl hastily thrust her charge back 
into the seat in front of her, and, taking up 
her book again, tried to bury herself therein. 

Then it was that the young woman whom 
IT had been calling cold and uninteresting 
came to the front. Rising quickly, she came 
and said, “Let me have the baby, please.” 
Her voice was low and sweet, and her pale 
face lighted up as she spoke. She took the 
erying child gently, and with slow, uneven 
steps she walked up and down the car until 
he lay asleep in her arms. Then she did not 
give him back to his mother. She laid him 
down in her own seat, covered him tenderly, 
and watched over him until we reached the 
end of the journey, She was as oblivious 
to the rest. of the passengers as when she 


A cheerful face is nearly as good for an invalid 


as healthy weather. FRANKLIN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR NEW RECORD. 


Hers, on the border of this fresh white scroll 

The New Year gently bids us to unroll, 

Let us begin a faithful record new, 

Of thought and word and deed a transcript true ; 
And may no blot of sin or wrong deface 

Its perfect purity. Oh, for the grace 

And strength and wisdom, as the days unfold 

The beauteous scroll, and the New Year grows old, 
To touch with finer lines the record grand 

That through the ages ’gainst our names may stand ! 


M. A. Deans. 


—— had been gazing out of the window. The 
mother whispered words of gratitude from 
time to time; but the yellow-haired girl still read 
her novel. She, after all, was one of those people 
whose solicitude for others never goes beyond the 
boundary of personal comfort. The other girl, though 
outwardly indifferent, needed only a sound of distress 
to awaken a responsive chord in a kind heart. 
And I wondered how many times one must learn 
the lesson that appearances deceive, 


Every service which you render to your fellow- 
men is Just so much storing up of life, of power in 
yourself, that shall be capable of unfolding again 
hereafter into out-blossoming beauty and fruit- 
bearing power. We have not yet learned that in 
the long run nothing can be a real advantage to 
one people that is to the disadvantage of another 


people. M. G. 8. 
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SEEKING 


SANCTUARY. — LANDSEER. 


every home has one or more copies 
from Landseer’s pictures. 

Possibly some of my young 
readers remember, in reading about 
Leonardo da Vinci’s life, the won- 
derful power’ he was said to have 
that made it possible for him to 
draw with both hands at the same 
time. A story is told of Landsecr 
showing the same power. At a 
social gathering, it is said, some 
one remarked that no one could 
draw two pictures at the same time. 
Thus challenged, Landseer asked 
for two pencils, and, using one in 
each hand, drew with one the head 
of a stag, and with the other, at the 
same time, the head of a horse. 

Some think that Landseer’s por- 
traits of people, especially of chil- 
dren, are as wonderful as his pic- 


tures of animals, even comparing 
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FAMOUS PICTURES OF ANIMALS. 
No. V.— Seeking Sanctuary. 
BY EVELYN S. FOSTER. 


JAPANESE lecturer, describing the, customs 
of his people, said: “In my country, when 
we see a beautiful bird, we do not say, as you 

do, “Johnny, run for your gun,’ but, ‘run for your 
pencil.” We like better to sketch the bird than to 
kill it.” Landseer came nearer this Japanese ideal 
than some. He carried the gun, it is true; but he 
carried the pencil and sketch-book also. He was a 
poor huntsman, and, like the Japanese, preferred to 
sketch rather than to kill. Often in the Scottish 
Highlands, hunting the deer, he would astonish, and 
in some cases disgust, his guides by laying aside his 
gun at the moment of success for the sketch-book. 
The picture of some noble stag would perhaps be the 
result, —a far better one, I am sure we shall all 
agree, than the poor pleasure of killing such a 
beantiful animal. 

Sir Walter Scott said that Landseer’s gun was the 
key to his sketch-book. His love for the deer seems 
to have begun during his visit with Sir Walter at 
Abbotsford, — a visit productive of many happy 
results. Landseer chose many animal subjects for 
his brush besides dogs and deer, but the dogs and 
deer seem to have been his favorites. 

“Seeking Sanctuary” is one of his most popular 
pictures. It was painted at Glencoe, where Landseer 
greatly surprised the forest keep, Ewan Cameron, by 
“markin’ a board” (sketching) when, after hours of 
pursuit, he might have killed a fine stag. 

The picture represents a noble stag, long pursued, 
seeking safety (“sanctuary”) by wading to an island 
in Loch Maree. It illustrates a passage from the 
poem of “ Loch Maree” ;: — 


“See where the startled wild-fowl screaming rise, 
And seek in marshall'd flight those golden skies; 
Yon wearied swimmer scarce can win the land, 
His limbs yet falter on the watery strand. 

Poor hunted hart! the painful struggle o’er, 
How blest the shelter of that island shore! 
There, while he sobs his panting heart to rest, 
Nor hound nor hunter can his lair molest.” 


It is a quiet evening. The deer has evidently been 
swimming, and the water, falling from his shoulders, 
makes little ripples in the lake below. ‘The monotony 
of the sky is relieved by the line of sea-birds. 
Landseer’s deer, as well as his dogs, seem to have 
thoughts and feelings almost like our own. The artist 
knew animals well. He knew their haunts and their 
habits, and would explain the meaning of their differ- 
ent attitudes and actions. He had a wonderful sympa- 
thy for them. The fate of the deer, always pursued, 


always at the mercy of the hunter, especially ap- 
pealed to him. He painted pictures of dogs and cats 
joyously, and often mixed,in some fun with his 
colors; but his sympathy for the brave and gentle 
deer, whose fate was to suffer, led him to put a touch 
of pathos into all his pictures of them. “ Seeking 
Sanctuary ” is the first of his famous deer pictures, 
the first in which this touch of sadness appears. 

The landscapes of his paintings are fine, aside from 
the noble deer that first claims our attention. We 
have in “Seeking Sanctuary,” not only the noble 
stag, but a glimpse of Scottish scenery of great 
beauty and grandeur. 

Loch Maree is a long and narroi lake, in the 
western part of Scotland, surrounded by mountains. 
It contains many wooded islands besides the one 
which the stag is seeking. The region is one unsur- 
passed in Scotland for wild and beautiful scenery. 
On one of the islands of the lake are the ruins of an 
old chapel. 

The picture was painted for a Mr. William Wells, 
who paid one hundred guineas for it. When Prince 
Albert, the husband of Queen Victoria, saw it, he 
admired it so much that he induced Mr, Wells to 
relinquish it. It is now owned by Queen Victoria, 
It was one of the nine paintings by Landseer sent by 
the owners to the Universal Exposition at Paris in 
1853. Landseer was given at this exposition the 
only large gold medal awarded to an English artist. 

An author often succeeds better with his book by 
giving it a pleasing title; so, too, an artist often 
makes his pictures more popular by a happy choice 
of names. Landseer did not need any such device 
as an aid to success ; but the titles of his pictures are 
so poetic and suggestive that in many cases the name 
is an added charm. “‘Seeking Sanctuary” is an ex- 
ample. “The Challenge,” representing the deer at 
the moment he feels his danger, is another. 

“The Challenge” sometimes appears as a com- 
panion to “Seeking Sanctuary.” “The Monarch of 
the Glen,” “ King of the Forest,” “The Children of 
the Mist,” “The Sentinel,” “Dignity and Impu- 
dence,” “Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Society,” are other examples of pleasing titles. 

In youth, and through all his career, Landseer 
received the honor and success his work so highly 
merited. Whena mere boy he exhibited and gained 
a prize at the Society of Arts. He was at this time 
so young that he was not allowed the name of artist, 
but was called “honorary exhibitor.” A few years 
later another prize was given him at the Royal 
Academy. Before he was thirty years old he was 
not only elected associate at the Academy, but he 
also became a member with full honors. Queen 
Victoria recognized his ability by knighting him. 

He was fortunate in having a brother, Thomas 
Landseer, a skilful engraver, who reproduced his 
pictures, making them more widely known. Almost 


him to Sir Joshua Reynolds. Like 
Sir Joshua, he loved little children, and like him, 
never had any of his own. 

Notwithstanding his success and many honors, his 
last years were clouded by a mental depression so 
deep that it was sometimes feared his reason would 
give way. He died in 1873, and was buried in London 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


THE SNOWDROP AND THE ROSE-TREE. 


BY CLAIBORNE ADDISON YOUNG. 


Litrie boy Bertie, as hard as he can, 
Is wishing and trying to grow to a man. 
Little boy Bertie must learn to wait. 
Says boy Bertie, “That ’s what J hate.” 


Says little boy Bertie, “Tis a big bother ; 
I wish to day I’s big as father.” 

Little boy Bertie, listen to me; 

A nice little story 171] tell to thee. 


“One cold wintry day, when the wind howled by, 
Two wee, tiny seeds in the ground did lie ; 

But they did not know that the wind did blow, 
That the ground above was covered with snow. 


“Says one to the other, ‘’T is a big bother ; 

In this little dark hole I’m ’fraid I’ll smother, 
T guess I'll start and grow to a rose; 

There are fine things up there every one knows.’ 


“Says the other, ‘I don’t know what I’ll be; 
T guess [71] wait and see.’ 


“So the first one started and grew and grew, 
Up through the snow to where the wind blew, 
The cold wind chilled it: it grew so weak 

That the poor little thing could hardly speak. 


“A man saw it lying on the crusted snow’s top, 
And named it, dying, ‘The little Snowdrop.’ 
The next one waited till the warm spring came; 
Waited, not even knowing it’s name. 


“The rain came*down, and the little seed drank; 
The sweet moist earth for its food it did thank ; 
Till by and by it peeped out of the ground, 

And wondered and wondered, looking around 


“ At the sky so blue and the grass so green, 
For neither of these had the little seed seen. 
After awhile the green leaves came ; 

But the little seed yet did not know its name. 


“Then out from the leaves came a bud, — 
But what if this should he its blood, 
Running out from its little side ? 

“T almost wish in the ground I’d died.’ 
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“ One thing, it never, it never cried. 

After awhile the bud opened its eyes wide; 
Glad was it then it had not cried, 

For there, blooming out of that little tree, 


“ Was the prettiest rose you ever did see. 
And two young lovers, hand in hand, 
Passing before that little tree, stand. 
Says the youth to the maid, ‘God made it for thee,’ 


“*Not so,’ says the maid, ‘blooms beauty for all ; 
To gladden waste places it comes at God’s call.’ 
Little boy Bertie, which would you be, 

The little snowdrop or the little rose-tree @”” 
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PAPA’S NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


BY LUCY G. WEST. 


/ asked Marjorie, in a perplexed tone, as they 

sat on the rug before the library fire, mak- 

ing plans in the gloaming. “T should know what 

to give him if I had money enough, but everything 

pretty is so very expensive, and I want to give him 
something that he would like very much!” 

“Yes,” said Winifred, “and it is so hard to choose 
fora man. Oh, dear, here comes Robin! We can’t 
talk before him, for he’ll tell!” 

“No, I won’t,” declared Robin, “I’m a big boy 
now!” ‘ 

“Do you suppose you'll be putting anything in 
my stocking ?” laughed Sandy, picking him up un- 
ceremoniously. 

“Yes, yes!” shouted Rob. 

“What can it be?” Sandy cried in great glee, 
“Oh, what can it be?” 

“Somefin round and big!” began Rob. 

“Don’t tell him, Robin, dear,” said Marjorie. 

“T know what would please me very much for 
a New Year’s gift,” said a deep voice behind them; 
“T should like it better than anything else.” 

“O papa!” they all cried. 

“How long have you been listening, papa?” 
asked Sandy. “It isn’t fair!” 

“J did not overhear any of your plans, my boy; 


W “ssi shall we give papa for New Year's?” 


I came in with little Robin, just in time to hear 


Marjorie’s desire to give papa something he would 
like very much.” 

“And can we give you this thing you want so 
much, papa?” asked Marjorie, eagerly. 

eM GSine 

“Which one of us?” 

“ All of you.” 

“Shall we club together 4” 

eNO 

“ What is it, papa?” demanded Winifred. 

“Ts it very expensive ?” asked Marjorie, wistfully. 

“Sometimes it is, but not often.” 

“T think I know,” said Sandy, with his hands in 
his pockets, a sign with him of deep thinking. 
“Tt’s a promise not to tease for coffee while we 
are growing.” 

His father laughed. “T should accept that prom- 
ise with many heartfelt thanks, Sandy, but that is 
not in my thoughts just now.” 

“Well, what is it, papa?” 

“Jt is this: You all know what New Year’s means 
to us, and the custom of giving gifts is a happy 
way of keeping the day; but the spirit of the gift 
is more, much more, than the gift itself. Do you 
remember the little talk we had about it 2” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“We all agreed that the love that went with the 
gift made it valuable to us. Sandy is right; I 
should value a promise, and a bit of self-denial, 
more than anything else. I want my children to 
be temperate and unselfish, and it makes one happy 


to see them trying to be. Now, I think if you could 
tell me of something done to help another in this 


‘first month of the year, something that is a real 


help, and is pronounced as such by them, I should 
think it a very blessed gift, more precious than the 
fine things Marjorie wants to buy me.” 

“T don’t quite understand, papa,” said Winifred. 
“You want us to help somebody. In what way?” 

“In any way, my darling, only let it be a real 
help. Think of it.” And papa went out to see 
a poor woman who was waiting to consult her pastor. 

“Papa is going downstairs to give that kind of 
a gift now,” said Marjorie. 

“Mrs. Crosier don’t need any money,” said Wini- 
fred. 

“T know it; but people need lots of things besides 
money, Winnie, —mamma says so,—and he will 
give her —I don’t know what to call it — cheeriness 
—I think.” 

“Well, I’m going to give papa a pair of wristers. 
I don’t like gifts of helping!” 

“But he does,’’ persisted Marjorie, staying by the 
fire while her sister chased Robin out into the hall 
for a romp. 

“T know what I’ll do,” said Sandy. “T’ll give 
him that promise about*the coffee, and Ill cut poor 
sick Mrs. Whitney’s kindling wood for her. It 
wouldn't take fifteen minutes a day, and I saw her 
working away at it the other day when I went 
past. I had a mind to go and take hold of it 
then, but Ralph Farman was with me and I was 
afraid he would langh at me. ”Twas horrid foolish 
to mind that, I know. I’ll split her kindling.” 

“OQ Sandy, how nice it is to be a big, strong boy!” 
said Marjorie, admiringly; “and you are the best 
boy I know!” | 

“Nonsense!” was Sandy’s only answer; but all the 
time he was very much pleased to be so loved and 
admired by the sweet little sister at his side. 

Marjorie could think of nothing but reading to 
Mrs. Baker, and she tried it one day; but although 
the old lady consented to listen, she did not seem 
at all appreciative, and even went so far as to say: 
“Tis a great pity that you don’t take after your 
ma. She’s a fine reader.” 

So Marjorie gave up reading, and tried to think of 
something else. : 

“O Marjorie!” called papa, one day, just as she 
was starting for school. “ Are you in too much of 
a hurry to take this note to Mr. Dean? I was going 
to see him, and must give it up, for here comes an 
imperative call in another direction; can you leave 
the note at his door, little daughter ?” 

“Yes, papa,” was Marjorie’s answer; and taking 
the note she was soon out of sight, thinking, “ If I 
run, perhaps I won’t be late, and anyway, Mr. Dean 
must have this nice note from papa, —I know it’s a 
nice note.” 

As she came out of Mr. Dean’s gate the last bell 
was ringing, for Mr. Dean had wanted to speak 
with the minister’s little girl. 

Charlie Hapgood was limping bravely away before 
her, —a straggler too, — when by some slight mishap 
he dropped his crutch. 

“T'll get it, Charlie!” Marjorie cried, picking it 
up; “here, let me carry your books.” 

“Thank you! you’re always around to help me. 
I wish that you were my sister.” 

“Play that I am,” said Marjorie; “and, Charlie, 
T want you to help me. 
it if you ’ll promise not to tell.” 

Charlie promised, and Marjorie told him of the 
gift she wanted to give papa. 

At recess Charlie slipped a note into her hand. 
Marjorie opened it and read, “If I were you I would 
shoyel snow for poor folks and widows.” 

So when the next snowfall came Marjorie went 
over to Mrs. Porter’s with a light snow-shovel, and 
Charlie went along to direct the path-making. 

She had only been at work a few minutes when up 
went a window, and a shrill voice cried, “ Marjorie 


I will tell you all about - 


Gladden, get out o’ that snow! You'll catch your 
death o’ cold!” 

Marjorie laughingly replied, “No, I won’t, Mrs. 
Porter; I am well and strong, and mamma allows 
me to do it at home.” 

“You’d better go home, then; I won’t have ye 
gitting the pneumony and a-dyin’ on my doorsteps!” 

“Ts n’t she dreadful!” exclaimed Marjorie as they 
withdrew. 

“Never mind, Marjorie,” said Charlie, soothingly ; 
“Jet ’s go over to the Wilkins girls.” 

“All right! only you must n’t call them girls like 
that ; they are ladies.” 

They succeeded in making a path all around the 
house, but no one appeared to thank them, although 
both Charlie and Marjorie thought it must be a 
great help to the poor lone women to have such a 
fine path made for them. ‘The next day, however, 
to Marjorie’s dismay, she heard that the Wilkins 
sisters were very much surprised and shocked to see 
Marjorie Gladden going about shovelling snow with 
the boys, like a great tomboy. ‘Tears of vexation 
filled Marjorie’s eyes. 

“T am to blame, Marjorie,” said Charlie, sorrow- 
fully; for it hurt him to see her ery. ‘I suppose it 
isn’t the right work for girls; but I’ve always wanted 
to do it so much myself, and I thought —” 

“Never mind, Charlie,” exclaimed Marjorie, “we 
had the fun. But I am afraid nobody wants me to 
help them; Oh, just look! Mr. Perry has dropped a 
parcel from his sleigh and doesn’t know it!” And 
Marjorie flew away like a bird, with the parcel in 
her arms, calling: “ Mr. Perry! please stop!” 

“Thank ye, little one!” he said gratefully, when 
at last he heard her and stopped to take the parcel. 
“You have saved me a heap of trouble; I would n’t 
have lost that bundle for a hundred dollars!” 

“JT guess I’ll have to give up helping people,” 
said Marjorie with a sigh when she returned. : 

“Don’t do that,” said Charlie, sympathetically ; 
“sing to some one. You can sing beautifully; I 
always listen to you in school, and it gives me 
courage to go at the lessons. I am so backward 
because I have been sick so much that I get down- 
right discouraged sometimes.” 

“You must not, Charlie, for Mr. Conant said only 
the other day that it was wonderful how well you 
had done under the circumstances, and that sooner 
or later you would outstrip the well, strong boys.” 

“Did he say that ?” and Charlie’s face brightened. 
“O Marjorie, I did not think he realized how hard 
I was trying to get on.” + 

“He does, Charlie, only, as papa says, he is a man 
of few words. I think that is better than being 
a man of many words, for you can always believe 
the few he does say. I am glad that you thought 
of the singing; I can sing for Mrs. Foster. She 
loves to hear me sing our school songs. I will go 
to-morrow ;” and Marjorie grew joyous and light- 
hearted again as‘she thought of the one thing she 
could do that was sure to give pleasure. 

“ Why did n’t I think of it myself!” she exclaimed, 
““O Charlie, what a help you are!” 

The next morning Marjorie selected her very 
prettiest songs, and after school she hurried home 
to get them, thinking of Mrs. Foster’s kindly face 
and loving greeting. “She will say, “You dear 
child,” thought Marjorie, as she ran up the home 
steps. 

“Q Miss Marjorie, Robin is croupy, and his 
mother’s away, and I’m not knowing what to do,” 
was the cook’s greeting. 

“Oh, dear!” was Marjorie’s first thought, and 
then, as the sound of Robin’s croupy cough reached 
her, she hurried into the kitchen. 

“T ouess I had better take him up to mother’s 
room, where there are no outside doors, and I will 
give him his medicine.” 

“T don’t want it!” screamed Robin, “I won’t 
take it!” : 

“Not if sister reads to you out of ‘Chatterbox ’?” 
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Robin was at last coaxed into submission, but for 
two long hours he was a croupy, fretful child; then 
yielding to the warmth and cosiness about him, and 
feeling more comfortable under the influence of the 
medicine and the medicated flannel about his throat, 
he nestled his golden head against Marjorie’s shoul- 
der, “the sweetest darling in the world,” as she 
told him, 

But how glad Marjorie felt to hear papa’s step 
on the stairs! Taking the child in his arms, he asked 
Marjorie what she had done for him. Marjorie told 
him. ; 

“You have probably saved him from a very sick 
night,’ exclaimed Mr. Gladden; ‘“ perhaps worse, 
for you know how badly he has the croup.” 

“My Marjie read to me,’ croaked Robin, “and 
she sings to me.” 

“Do you feel better, darling boy +” 

“Yes, my Marjie helped me.” 

“She certainly did help you,” said papa, tenderly 
drawing her to him with his other arm, ‘This is 
papa’s New Year’s gift, and I am more thankful than 
I can find words to express for my little daughter’s 
thoughtfulness and unselfishness.” , 

“QO papa, Iam so glad! but I could n’t help taking 
care of Robin.” 


DID N’T LAUGH. 


“When I was at a party,” 
Said Betty (aged just four), 

“A little girl fell off her chair 
Right down upon the floor ; 

And all the other little girls 
Began to laugh, but me, — 

I did n’t laugh a single bit,” 
Said Betty, seriously. 


“Why not?” her mother asked her, 
Full of delight to find 
That Betty — bless her little heart !— 
Had been so sweetly kind. 
“Why did n’t you laugh, darling ? 
Or don’t you like to tell ¢” 
“T did n’t laugh,” said Betty, 
“Cause it was me that fell!” 
St. Nicholas. 
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TOMMY BLACK’S CAND Y-BAG. 
A Story for Christmas-Tide.— Part IT. 
BY AUNTIE BETH. 


HAT if Lee was poor, he couldn’t love 

candy any better than Tommy Black did; 

so out went Tommy’s hand, and up he took 
the full bag, and Lee very willingly took the one 
only half full. 

' “Vl bring you each an orange in a moment,” 
said the young lady; and Tommy thanked her, and 
slipped the bag in the pocket of his jacket, hoping 
Lee would n’t notice how full it was. Then he 
explained that he put the candy out of sight because 
he promised not to eat any that night. 

The young lady came back with an orange for 
each of them; then Tommy glanced at Lee, and 
thought how pleased and contented he looked. 

“He’s got all the candy he wants,” Tommy told 
himself, and tried to think how friendly he had been 
to poor little Lee Skinner. 

It is a blessed thing that the conscience of a little 
child is very tender, especially that of a child who has 
been carefully taught what is right. When Tommy 
got home, his mother thought right away that some- 
thing hadn’t gone just right with her little boy. 
Yet Tommy said he ’d had a lovely time, and his face 
-was full of pleasure when his papa told what a hub- 
bub and laughing and merry-making was going on 
when he entered the vestry. Oh, yes, Tommy had 
had a beautiful time! Yet, while he was getting 
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undressed and ready for bed, the look came back 
that told his mother something surely was on his 
mind. So, after he had said his prayer and cuddled 
down in bed, she said : — 

“Now I suppose you can kiss mamma good-night 
and go right to sleep without a single thing to think 
of but what is pleasant and bright; for my boy could 
do nothing to be ashamed of or troubled about on 
Christmas Eve. And I am glad to see that plump 
candy-bag has not been untied.” 

At that Tommy asked: ‘“‘ Mamma, it was n’t wrong, 
was it, if I took the fullest candy-bag when me and 
Lee Skinner were sitting together and there was n’t 
but two ?” 

“Was one much fuller than the other, Tommy ?” 

“ Well — yes, consid’rable.” 

“Tee’s folks are very poor, you know, Tommy,” 

“Y-e-s; but I love candy so!” 

“T suppose Lee does too.” 

“Well, but I don’t get a dretful sight o’ candy, 
’eause you don’t think it ‘grees with me.” 

“Oh, well, you must do as you think best about it!” 

“Well, but, mamma, how’m I goin’ to know what 
I better do? When I first took the big candy-bag, 
part o’ me said, ‘You ought to give that to Lee;’ 
then I thought I’d took it, and that settled it. Then 
part o’ me said again, ‘’Tisn’t too late to change; 
and see how lank Lee’s bag looks.’ Then another 
voice says, ‘You like candy jus’ as well as Lee does, 
and you better keep what you got.’ So what had I 
better done ?” 

“T must leave it with you, Tommy,” his mother 
said. “But suppose Jesus had been looking on 
at the vestry to-night, how would you have done 
then? Or, suppose it had been Jesus beside you, — 
which choice of bags would you have made then 4 
But now you must lie still and go to sleep.” 

Mamma was going out of the room as she spoke, 
and pretty soon was downstairs; but in a moment 
she had to go back upstairs to a little boy who was 
calling her loudly. 

“Why, mamma,” he began as soon as he saw her 
in the room, “course I should have given Lee the 
full bag if Jesus had been looking; and if he had 
been side o’ me, I’d wanted him to have all the bags 
there was!” 

“Well, but you must act as though Jesus were 
looking on, Tommy, and saw exactly what you did. 
And he has said that when a person does a kind deed 
to children, it is the same as if it were done to him. 
You must always remember that.” 

After a moment Tommy said eagerly: “May I 
carry half my candy over to Lee to-morrow ?” 

His mother said yes, for she felt it would teach 
Tommy a lesson he would n’t forget if she allowed 
him to do as he wanted in the matter. 

But before the little boy started out the next day 
in the bright Christmas sunlight, that talk had grown 
so in his.mind, that he not only had a little basket 
of good things for Lee, but tucked under his arm 
were some of last year’s pretty picture-books for a 
little Christmas offering. 

At first it was pretty hard telling Lee why he 
brought the candy that was in the basket; but 
Tommy made clean work of it, and told the whole 
truth, saying it troubled him after he got home to 
think he had been selfish and picked out the larger 
bag. 

When Tommy grew older and people called him 
Thomas Black, and spoke of him as a generous, kind 
young man, he always thought in his heart that the 
candy-bag he took that Christmas Eye, after all, 
helped him; because the wise words his mother 
spoke showed him what he did in a strong light, 
and made Jesus seem very near. 

And then Tommy also learned how far a little 
thoughtful kindness for others will go; for Lee 
Skinner’s father, who had been rather a lazy man, 
thought if a schoolmate would take the trouble to 
bring his boy some good things and picture-books at 
Christmas time, he ought to look around and see if 


he could n’t do better for his little son himself. He 
was also reminded how long it was since he had 
given Lee’s mamma a present of any kind. 

“Tf I live till another Christmas,’ My. Skinner 
said to his wife, “‘I’ll have a present myself for you 
and the boy.” 

That made Lee’s mother feel so liappy that she 
brightened up and tried harder than eyer to do all 
she could for her little family. And, sure enough, 
another Christmas was a very different one for Lee 
from any he could remember before. 

And Tommy heard about it, and learned how far 
a kind deed would go; and when he again made a 
little selfish mistake, just as soon as he was sorry it 
turned into a good, useful lesson. So this is the story 
of Tommy Black’s Christmas candy-bag. 


THE END. 


Whilst we converse with what is above us, we do 


not grow old, but grow young. EMERSON. 
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AT HOME. 


BY A. E. HOWARD. 


ET us now take a walk about the ancient seaport 
of Joppa, or Jaffa. Notice that donkeys and 
camels predominate; there are few vehicles, 

The streets are narrow, also dirty, for every doorway 
is a receptacle for rubbish. Step quickly to one side! 
Do you not.hear the clatter of a horse’s hoofs? Ah, 
here he comes, dashing wildly along, mounted by an 
Arab in picturesque garb. Again we moye on, but 
listen for the soft, spongy tread of a camel; for their 
footfall is silent, and you are likely to find yourself 
pushed to the wall before you can hear them. 

Look at that dog lying in the middle of the street. 
Should you not think he would be run over? But who 
would care? for he has no owner. All through our - 
travels we shall find them, — coarse, mangy, almost 
like wild beasts, so neglected are they. It is best to 
say nothing to them, for a snarl or a bite would be 
the response. In the hills, where flocks are kept, 
you would find a better breed, but nowhere are they 
petted or pampered. As we see them in the gutters 
and doorways, eating anything that is thrown them, 
or that lies in the street, we are reminded of the 
story of Lazarus, whose sores the dogs licked. 

Formerly the city was surrounded by a wall; but 
the stones have been removed, and houses built of 
them in some cases. In ancient days every city had 
its wall and gateway for defence. ‘This gateway was 
a lounging-place,—a place for meeting friends or to 
engage in traflic. Closed at sunset, as protection 
from robbers, every one hastens at that hour to be 
“within the gates.” There are frequent allusions to 
the “gates” in the Bible. You will remember the 
words of the psalm, “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors; and the King 
of glory shall come in,” and Chirist’s “ Enter ye in at 
the strait gate.” Veculiarly applicable is that; for 
the strait gate and narrow ways were in retired cor- 
ners, opened ouly to those who knocked, 

Notice the houses of stone, flat-roofed, built on 
tiers, one above the other. We are approaching the 
house of Simon the tanner. ‘There is no doubt that 
this house stands on or near the site of the one on 
the roof of which Peter retired for rest and sleep, 
as related in Acts x. The houses were built in this 
manner, surrounding a court. Notice that the win- 
dows open on the back court; there are only aper- 
tures on the front, with lattices. Through such a 
lattice Sisera gazed when her son was defeated 
and murdered. No doubt Christ often conversed 
with his disciples on the top of sucha house; for 
only in that way could air be obtained, as the streets 
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were not only narrow, but noisy, while the courts 
were filled with people. 

The beauty of Jaffa is its gardens, of which there 
are at least three hundred, each containing from 
three to twelve acres, while every garden has one or 
two wells. Orange-groves, loaded with fruit and 
flowers, lemon, quince, and plum trees meet our 
Surrounded by hedges of prickly cactus, they 
are defended from marauders. As we enter this 
one, the courteous owner will perhaps give us some 
of his fruit. 

As we pass outside the gates, we hear a deafening 
noise. What can be the cause? <A bazaar; and 
every one seems to be outdoing his neighbor in calls 
and shouts. Here are sheep, cows, poultry, fruit, 
vegetables, milk, and butter, brought from the coun- 
try around, for sale; and with the proceeds these 
people will return home laden with such articles of 
use or ornament, purchased in the city, as they need. 
Do you wish for some oranges? Purchase a few of 
these two pretty women sitting on the ground with 
their baskets piled with the golden fruit, A dozen 
will cost but a couple of pennies. Here is a woman 
passing. You will know she is a Christian, for she 
wears no veil; but notice the tattooing on her face, 
—a universal practice, sometimes submitted to by 
Christian pilgrims as a memorial of their visit. 

Look at this potter at work. Does he not remind 
you of many passages in the Bible? —“O house of 
Israel, cannot I do with you as this potter? saith the 
Lord,” “Hath not the potter power over the clay ?” 
and many others. Here isa fountain. Veiled women 
are sitting around it; they have come to draw water, 
and stop to talk. 

We must visit Miss Arnott’s school. There is 
great ignorance among the women, and this lady has 
devoted herself to establishing a school for girls. 
Starting in 1863 with fourteen, it has steadily in- 
creased in numbers, while she also trains older ones 
for teachers. The children are bright and happy, 
and some will talk English with you. They are 
taught to read, write, and sew, and do useful things. 
They will sing for you songs such as you hear in 
the kindergarten. Protestant worship is held every 
Sunday. 

There is a hospital to visit, if you wish; and no 
doubt they would be glad of a contribution of money 
from you. Close to our hotel is an interesting Ger- 
man colony of a hundred families. Existence is 
difficult for them, but still they are progressing. 

Those of you who like can stroll on the beach, and 
you will find pretty shells to carry away as souvenirs 
of Jaffa. ‘The rest of us will return to the hotel, 
and make preparations for our journey toward 
Jerusalem; for we wish to start early in the morning, 
in order to arrive by evening. 


eyes. 


(To be continued.) 


The greatest medicine is a true friend. 
Sir W. TEMPLE. 


LETTER-BOX. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
Dear Every OrserR SunpAy, —I see you every two 
weeks, and enjoy you very much. Iam also yery much 
interested in your puzzles. I have solved four of them 
in No. 7. Lenclose the answers. I am very much inter- 
ested in the Famous Pictures, and I also enjoyed the 
Thanksgiving stories in your last number, Wishing you 

prosperity, I remain, DoroTHEA WELLS. 


STREATOR, ILL. 

Dear Eprror, — We take the Every Orner SunDAY 
in our Sunday School, and like it very much. We call 
our church the “ Church of Good Will.” We meet every 
Sunday at 10 A.m.,in Belvedere Hall. Mrs. Plumb is our 
teacher, and Rev. Mr. Duncan is our pastor. Wednes- 
day evening we are going to have a supper in our hall 
for the members of the church and Sunday School. Our 
library is very nice. It contains books that our children 
may get and keep for two weeks. We are getting up a 


Every Other Sunday. 


club for those who are over twelve 


years of age and are members of our 
Sunday School. We are going to 
eall it “The Good Will Juniors.” 
With best wishes for the success of 
Every Orner SunpAy, I remain 
Yours truly, Erriz M. C, 


Derroir, MICH, 
Dear Eptror, —I read your 
paper, and enjoy it very much. I 
go to the Unitarian Sunday School 
of Detroit. I enclose a pi puzzle 
which I hope is good enough to 


print. 


Sincerely, Loutse CAPEN. 


MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. 


L~r-1t- M-s- M-f-e- s-t -n - t-f-e-, 
-a-I-g -e— C=I=8 —N= wW-6-} 
T-e-e -a-e — b-g -p-d-r -n- s-t -o-n -e-i-e -e-, 
—n- f-i-h-e-e- M-s- M-f-e- a-a-. 
A well-known nursery rhyme. 


BURIED NAMES OF PLACES. 


1. I pur an apple by that book, John. 

2. James, look here: fords are tributaries of rivers. 

3. I would rather jump over that fence than over that 
gate. 
4. White halls are very nice, but I would rather have 
paper on the walls. 

5. When I was out hunting, Donald Griffiths met me. 

6. I was out walking, when [ spied a Turk ie Pane 
jealously. Guapys M, 


ENIGMA XIX. 


I Am composed of forty-two letters. 

My 32, 22, 41, 42, is what donkeys do. 

My 10, 18, 7, 5, is a number. 

My 26, 30, 11, 38, is a handle. 

My 24, 4, 14, is not dry. 

My 38, 383, 21, 27, 36, 40, 380, is a piazza. 

My 19, 23, 12, 31, 34, is a small hill. 

My 1, 37, 8, is what fish are caught in. 

My 25, 35, 2, is sorrow. 

My 6, 9, 13, 40, is a small body of water. : 

My 24, 15, 31, 37, is manufactured extensively in 
California. 

My 29, 39, 20, 17, is a sea fowl. 

My 29, 23, 16, 28, is a young horse. 


My whole is a proverb. Jie Os OF 


ENIGMA XX. 


I Am composed of twelve letters. 

My 8, 4, 5, is what we use at school. 

My 1, 2, 8. 4, 5, is what we are often told to do. 
My 3, 6, 5, is opposite to answer. 

My 7, 8, 12, is a two-wheel carriage. 

My 9, 3, 8, 4, is what some people are. 

My 5, 4, 10, 1, is what some ladies do. 

My 3, 11, 1, is an insect. 


My whole is a holiday. W. B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 6. 


Enigma XII. John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Enigma XIII. A soft answer turneth away wrath. 

Enigma XIV. Sweet hour of prayer. 

Anagrams. 1. Kind words can never die. 2. Where 
there ’s a will, there’s a way. 

Beheaded Words, 1. Broom, room. 2. Stray, tray, 
ray. 3. Bring, ring. 4. Scoop, coop. 


PI PUZZLE. 


Not mighty deeds make up the sum 
Of happiness below, 

But little acts of kindness, 
Which any one may show. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


M orcea U ) 
A laddi N 
R soph T 
T remon . 
T dan A Martineau. 


Mecande Fi | Unitarian. 
J 


A lIbani A 
U.topia N 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 7. 


Enigma XV. Shimonoseki. 

Enigma XVI. Blessed are the pure in heart. 
Anagram. Honesty is the best policy. 
Charade. <A Unitarian. 


SQUARE WORD. 


HATE 
AREA 
TEAS 
EASE 


WHEEL PUZZLE. 


SCRIPTURE SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. Upon Elymas, the sorcerer, for trying to undo the 
work of Paul and to turn the newly converted Governor 
of Cyprus from the faith (Acts xiii. 4, 11). 

2. The Prophet Ezekiel (Ezek. vi. 11). 

8. To Jonah, on his complaining because God had 
spared Nineveh (Jonah iii. 10; iv. 1, 4 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. - 


Tue Editor has found his chair, and feels more at 
home; but he is not allowed to say much this time. 
In the next number he will talk as long as he wishes. 

Santa Claus was polite at the last; he begged 
pardon for pushing the Editor out, and left a present 
or two, and also praised the readers of Evpry OTHER 
Sunpay. Of course that made the Editor’s heart 
glad. Santa said (confidentially to the Editor), “The 
boys and girls of Every Orner Sunpay are just to 
my liking.” 

Here, beside the chair, is a notice of the “ Unita- 
rian,” a delightful home visitor, with news from 
every Unitarian quarter. It unites young and old. 


THE UNITARIAN. 


Unites all denominational interests. 

Gives the news from the whole field of Unitarian 
activities. 

Deepens spiritual life by spreading the Gospel 
of Jesus, ‘‘ Love to God and Love to Man.” 


Published every month by GEORGE H. ELLIS, 141 Franklin 
Street, Boston. Subscription price one dollar for any twelve 


months, 
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Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


Tue uniform subscription price of Every OrHER 
SunpayY is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in_ 
the package sent to their schools. ‘Twenty-two numbers 
constitute a volume ; publication is suspended in July 


and August. 
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